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THE ROAD TO OBJECTIVITY IN EDUCATION 


By FREDERICK S. BREED 


THE 


AMONG the memorabilia of William James 
Herbert Spencer’s 
In the mar- 


is an early copy of 
famous ‘‘First Principles.’’ 
eins of the book are recorded James’s im- 
These 


comments eloquently reveal the psycholo- 


pressions as he read. marginal 
cist’s estimation of the basic elements in the 
**that 


After noting such fervent ex- 


intellectual credo of know-it-all 
Spenceer.”’ 
‘‘absurd,’’ ‘‘delicious,’’ 


99 66 


clamations as 
‘“‘trebly asinine,’’ ‘‘curse his metaphysics,”’ 


’ “damned scholastie quibble,”’ 


‘the ass,’ 
and ‘‘good God,’’ we conelude, somewhat as 
did the Swedish worker after observing one 
fragment and then another of his old friend 
scattered along a railway track, ‘‘By yim- 
miny, something must have happened to 
Herbert.’’ 
enough evidence that, in the opinion of 
James, Spencer’s grasp of the foundations 
of human thought left something devoutly 
to be wished. 

After examining the comments of a half 
dozen reviewers of a little volume! recently 
released in the interest of educational elari- 
fication and enlightenment, the writer is 
obsessed anew with the belief that human 
nature changeth little through the years 
and that the din of war is as naturally en- 
joyable as the pipes of peace. Buoyed up 
with a glad expectancy, the book went forth 
on its mission, only to encounter in certain 


Indeed, there seems to be clear 


1 Frederick S. Breed, ‘‘ Education and the New 


Realism.’’ New York: Maemillan, 1939. 
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quarters unmistakable signs of resistance. 


These were not entirely unexpected, of 
course; the irresistible blond had evidently 
met the immovable bachelor. 

It is a well-known fact in military cireles 
that an air attack unsupported by more 
substantial instruments of offense has never 
vet been able to triumph completely over 
an enemy. The first fury of the reviewers 
having subsided, the time seems propitious 
to come out of hiding, repair the small 
havoe that has been wreaked on our de- 
fenses and, where necessary, even take to 


The 


opportunity to emerge was presented in the 


the air ourselves in a flurry of offense. 
form of an invitation from the editor of 
SCHOOL AND Society to reply to the article 
written by Mr. Valentine,? 
appeared in these columns. 

The question which Mr. Valentine has 
discussed is quite familiar to one who has 


which recently 


operated in a department of education from 
which the philosophy of education was ex- 
cluded for a generation. His contention is 
that, ‘‘so far as the problems of education 
are concerned, the philosophy is a hindrance 
and is superfluous.’’ He proposes that we 
‘‘turn from the thin intellectuality that the 
word ‘philosophy’ unfortunately implies, 
and squarely face education’s critical task— 
the interpretation of democracy and the 
making of people who are capable of par- 

» 


ticipating in the democratic way of life.’ 


2 SCHOOL AND Society, 52: 
1940, 


1335, 


49-53, July 27, 











He advocates ‘‘a lusty philosophy which 
vrapples its educational problems with a 
language that is direct and pertinent to the 
day.’’ 

There is no dispute about the ‘‘critical 
task’’ of education as stated by Valentine. 
The question at issue is rather how the best 
orientation for the democratic way of life 
And ean it? By 


courses that are edueational, but 


ean be achieved. how 
‘lusty’ 
not philosophical ; by courses that are philo- 
sophical but neither ‘‘lusty’’ nor eduea- 
tional; by courses that are both educational 
and philosophical, and ‘‘lusty’’; or by none 
of these? 

The objection to courses of the first type 
has not been merely that they traveled 
under false colors, but that they traveled 
without excessive baggage. There are ob- 
vious possibilities in a treatment of this 
type, however, as was demonstrated by Dr. 
Sheats. Hlis book effectively probed into 
the political and economic foundations of 
American life and education, but made no 
attempt to throw into relief certain more 
veneral considerations that may be referred 
to as philosophical. If, following the lead 
of Bertrand Russell and certain other mod- 
ern thinkers, one defines philosophy as 
essentially one with science, differing from 
the latter only in the generality of its prob- 
lems, even Mr. Valentine may have little 
hesitancy in conceding the possibility of 
real achievement in this field. Philosophy 
of this kind is throwing light to-day on 
fundamental concepts in the seiences and 
on the relations between the sciences. Even 
if the the 


nature of activity and causation, about the 


last word is not known about 
fundamental character of content and sub- 


ject matter, about ideas and objects of 
knowledge, about freedom and the place of 
diseipline in life, it is certain that the most 
brilliant students of these topics know more 
about them than most of the persons who 

Paul H. Sheats, ‘‘ Education and the Quest for 
a Middle Way.’’ New York: Maemillan, 1938. 
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belittle such thinking and are amply able 
to help our profession understand the impli- 
cations of the definitions we accept. Indeed 
it is something of a scandal to allow any 
philosophic Pied Piper to danee away with 
thousands of our population without mak- 
ing serious inquiry regarding their destina- 
tion. It is not impossible to find out what 
such a leader believes when he has told us 
in print. It is not impossible, with the use 
of a little well-directed intelligence, to dis- 
cern more clearly the meaning of his pro- 
evram and its probable results. 

If edueational thinking that fails to 
penetrate the levels of fundamental gen- 
eralization is inadequate for a philosophy 
of education, even so is philosophical think- 
ing that fails to comprehend the special 
One is hardly 
Edueators 


problems of the educator. 
better or worse than the other. 
who are philosophically qualified are un- 
philosophers 
There 
is great need for persons who possess a bet- 
ter understanding of the relations between 
It is a problem in the corre- 
It can be 


solved only by analysis and comparison of 


fortunately rare; similarly, 
qualified. 


who are ‘‘educationally’’ 


the two fields. 
lation of branches of knowledge. 


the basie concepts in the two areas. 

The writer’s venture into this field was 
predicated on a conviction of special need 
rather than of special competence, and the 
conviction of need turns out to be much 
more than a local phenomenon, as shown by 
the recent appearance of such valuable con- 
tributions as those of Dewey,* Bode,’ Bru- 
bacher® and Ulich‘ in the same general area. 


If further evidence of the need were re- 
4John Dewey, ‘‘Experience and Educeation.’’ 
New York: Maemillan, 1938, 

5 Boyd H. Bode, ‘‘ Progressive Education at the 
New York: Newson and Co., 1938. 
3rubacher, ‘‘ Modern Philosophies of 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 


Crossroads, ’’ 
6 John 8. 
Edueation.’’ 
Ince., 1939. 

7 Robert 
Edueation: An 
New York: 


Ulich, ‘‘ Fundamentals of Democratic 
Introduction to Edueational Phi 


losophy.’’ American Book Co., 1940. 
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niured. it could be found in some of the 
reactions to the general point of view pre- 
sented by the undersigned in the volume 
Mr. Hall-Quest,* 


for example, assumes that our offering is 


reviously referred to. 


‘the Essentialist’s dialectical attack upon 
Mr. Willine® 


serves at least some striking resemblances 


Progressivism,’’ while ob- 
hetween Essentialism and the said offering. 

Modern realism is a development of such 
recency that any one may be excused for 
failure to have eultivated an acquaintance 
with it or, in the stiff and stately idiom of 
Mr. Hall-Quest, even to ‘‘crave a ecard of 
William 


regarded as the founder of both pragmatism 


ntroduction,”’ James may be 
and the philosophy under discussion. As 
a preliminary exercise to a study of this 
sitlook, reviewers desirous of making 
amends for their neglect should first famil- 
arize themselves with the psychology of 
old fogvism as expounded in one of the 
delectable chapters of James. This malady, 

seems, is due to something resembling 
ssification of the brain cells and ean be 
detected in the patient by his penchant for 
squeezing novel data into ‘‘the pigeon-holes 
of the earlier stock of conceptions. ”’ 

The 
ind the 


resemblance between Essentialism 


new realism is unpremeditated. 
Our picture of things educational developed 
from no collusion between the editor of this 


More- 


over, editors have enough to answer for 


journal and the present contributor. 


vithout havine the sins of others visited 
ipon them. Is it not likely that the resem- 
blance mentioned depends on the fact that 
methods of approach may vary while the 
truth remains the same? And when ideal- 


materialists, <Aristotelians and 


find 


points with the Essentialists, and against 


sts and 


Thomians, common cause at many 


the radical Progressives, one would think 
the latter might begin to suspect that their 
Educational Forum, III, 3: 495-501, May, 1939. 


Jour. of Educational Research, 33: 307, Decem 


1939 
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edueational doctrine leaves values of impor- 
tance out in the cruel cold. 
The the 


largely social in character; those overlooked 


values ignored by radical are 
by the conservative are mainly individual. 
Kach has a blind spot that seems to obseure 
his vision and warp his emphasis. There 
IS, accordinely, a demand for a theoretical 
svnthesis that satisfactorily unites respect 
for individuality with respeet for the values 
of our common culture. The tenets which 
realists cherish in common seem more sig- 
nificant in this connection than those which 
they cherish separately. Most significant is 
the objectivity of the realistic viewpoint 
and its solid sense of fact. The synthesis 
proposed is bipolar in nature and liberal in 
spirit. It will be spurned by the conserva- 
tive on the one hand, and by the radical on 
the other. Is such a synthesis within the 
bounds of reason ? 

This brings the discussion naturally to 
Mr. Benne’s criticism'’ of the formula pro 
posed for the reconciliation of basie radical 
and conservative proposals in the field of 
curriculum making. The problem is that 
of subject versus project: In terms of which 
shall the curriculum .be organized? From 
the intensity of the clash as well as from a 
casual survey of the battle ground, one may 
safely conclude that both of the opposing 
eroups are sincerely acting for the preser- 
What are these 


values and how can they be conserved ? 


vation of important values. 


Benne stacks the cards against his op 
ponent at the start by listing ‘‘the subject 
‘his basie eduea- 


curriculum’? as one of 


tional values,’? when, on the contrary, said 
opponent regards the subject curriculum of 
the school as obsolescent and 


traditional 
outworn. This is not to say, however, that 
we have lost our perspective in the clean-up 
campaign against the subject curriculum 
and are on the point, with certain radicals, 
of throwing out the baby with the bath. 
The traditional subject curriculum may go, 


’ Educational Forum, 3: 503-507, 


May, 1939. 
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but subject matter seems booked for a pleas- 
ant and protracted sojourn in the schools 
Mr. 


place at incidental spots and also in the 


of to-morrow. Benne concedes it a 
form of a five-foot shelf of wisdom in eold 
storage, to be consulted when the child, in 
the pursuit of a narrow practicalism, wants 
a recipe for pickling pears, building a barn 
or multiplying mixed numbers. It is amus- 
ing how the radicals keep humming. this 
sinister song of the eyclopedia and missing, 
the deeper intonations of 
The follow- 
ing quotation ap- 
peared in the book, Mr. Benne evidently 


as Benne does, 
Progressivism’s ablest leader. 
from Dewey,'! which 
preferred to avoid; “‘It is a ground for 
legitimate criticism, however, when the en- 
voing movement of progressive education 
fails to recognize that the problem of selee- 
tion and organization of subject matter for 
study and learning is fundamental.’’ 

The reviewer’s main criticism is direeted 
against a ‘‘solution’’ of the problem ot eur- 
riculum organization that ‘‘tilts vigorously, 
but vaguely, from an indiscriminate center 
against ‘‘the method of steer- 


’ 


position”? 


ing a relatively unanalyzed compromise 


course.’’ The criticism is directed, more 
particularly, at the writer’s word of ap- 
proval for the schools of increasing number 
that use both projects and subjects; at his 


policy of regarding ‘‘activities’’ as means 
for the achievement of the important un- 


Our 


critic’s basic position is well condensed in 


derstandings embraced in subjects. 


the following paragraph :"” 


Mr. Breed’s attempt to bring the two modes of 


organization together by calling ‘‘subjects’’ the 


ends and ‘‘activities’’ the means of education 


seems to me to violate the essential spirit of the 
‘*problem approach’’ to education by fixing in 
advance outcomes of active educational attempts to 
solve problems. It can thus hardly claim the name 


of a synthesis of the two views of proper organiza- 


tion of school effort. 
This 
11 Loc. cit., pp- 95-96. 


12 Loc, cit. 


reviewer objects to the bipolar 
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theory (1) because he fails to see how jt 
would be applied in practice and (2) be 
cause he thinks it violates the spirit of the 
problem approach. Since the validity ot 
the theory was the only question of imme- 
diate concern to us and since most of the 
arguments in a long chapter on ‘Project 
versus Subject,’’ including the Dewey state- 
ment, were airily passed over as of no im- 
mediate advantage to Benne, it seems best 
to avoid further repetition by commending 
this material to the reader with our bless- 
ing, after putting its purport into a few 
short paragraphs. 

The quest for knowledge has its inception 
in a problematic situation. It is mediated 
by a process of ideation, which seems, on 
analysis, to be a projection in experience 
of a pattern for a reaction to the situation. 
If action is taken and eventuates in accord 
with the pattern of anticipation, the idea is 
said to be verified. Subjects of study, at 
their best, are compendiums of verified 
ideas organized in form. The 
radical educator emphasizes the point of 


coherent 


inception of the knowledge quest and, im 
pressed with the tentative nature of much 
that passes in the name of truth, fights for 
an indeterminate approach to problem sol\ 
ing and individual freedom to explore 
The conservative emphasizes the outcomes 
of the quest, the accumulated truths, the 
cultural inheritanee. 

Guidance of learning, which is the teacli 
er’s function, should be condueted in thie 
light of both the child’s situation and out- 
come-values. Assume a youngster, inno- 
cent of multiplication, facing for the first 
time the job of determining the extent of 
his riches when he finds himself in legiti- 
mate possession of four big nickels. Thoug! 
the outcome is fixed in advance, this fixing, 
Mr. Benne to the contrary notwithstanding, 
in no way violates ‘‘the essential spirit of 
the ‘problem approach’ to education’’ 
unless one decides to go in for creative 
multiplication and accept any product that 
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tickles one’s fancy. The study of every 
problem, including the most seientifie in- 
estigation, proceeds on the same principle. 
Man proposes, but nature disposes. The 
‘hild projects, but the teacher directs. The 
test of truth is conformity with something 
not of one’s own creation, and curricular 
ibjectives are but the reflection of values 
thus attested. So, young and old will con- 
tinue to think, though nature hold the key 
to the answers; and where the answers are 
slow of discovery, tolerance will be a virtue, 
f the ideals of science and democracy are 
to be served. 

Except possibly for Mr. Valentine, some 
f our readers will tarry a moment longer 
and glanee at a fundamental problem that 
protrudes from beneath the immediately 
foregoing paragraphs. It is a problem re- 
rarding the subjectivity of the pragmatic 
outlook, its conception of fact; and, if one 
may judge by the petulant protestations of 
Thompson,'* Benne™ and Hall-Quest,’® it is 
a question on which they show no little 
sensitivity. The question is important be- 
cause nowhere else are the two philosophies 
more fundamentally at odds. 

Ilall-Quest’s material may become the 
point of departure here, because it fur- 
nishes an inviting target. He quotes the 
following comment on the instrumentalists, 
and seems to regard it as a curious mis- 
representation, whereas the writer still re- 
vards it as quite a satisfactory character- 
zation : 

I reiterate, the notion of a world indepen 

ent of man in the ordinary geological sense is 
bsolutely lacking in the furniture of their minds. 
Science, together with all its objects of knowledge, 
regarded as entirely within human experience. 
[ts laws and objects are the conceptual products of 
iman thought, shaped from immediate experience. 
le ‘*external’’? world of natural science is put 

vn in the calendar of such philosophers as a 

ituitous faney, an unnecessary assumption.16 

School Review, 47: 786-88, December, 1939. 
+ Loc. cit. 

Loc. cit. 

greed, loc. cit., p. 100. 
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To support his criticism, Hall-Quest itali- 
cizes portions of a passage from Dewey."' 
The passage is artfully written and likely 
to deceive the unwary. It reminds one of 
the heretical minister of the gospel who 
retains his pulpit by virtue of the orthodox 
interpretations of his vocabulary in the 


pews. Listen: 


That stones, stars, trees, cats and dogs, ete., exist 
independently of the particular processes of a 
knower at a given time is as groundedly established 


fact of knowledge as anything can well be. 


The objects mentioned, the instrumentalist 
believes, ‘‘exist independently of the par- 
ticular processes of a knower at a given 
time,’’ but they are not given from without 
nor is their existence posited outside his 
personal experience. They are simply ac- 
cepted as earlier constructions within the 
knower’s experience and used as points of 
departure for the only kind of knowing 
Dewey believes in, namely, what James de- 
fined as knowledge-about. These objects 
‘‘have emerged.’’ Note well the lancuage. 
They have emerged as creations of the 
knower’s intelligence. Once created, it 
would be a ‘‘ waste of energy to repeat the 
operations by which: they have been insti- 
tuted [created] and confirmed,’’ says 
Dewey. 

It is easy to understand the appropriate- 
ness of the term ‘‘generative’’ for this 
theory of the knowledge process. It is also 
easy to understand hew a thinker who 
denies that existents are given or deter- 
mined from without must provide for their 
veneration from within. Finally, it is easy 
to see how the theory comes to be used as 
the foundation for a radical movement in 
creative education. 

Edueators who find a great deal to ap- 
prove in the pragmatie doctrine, but who 
prefer a more objective view of knowledge 
and the learning process, should examine 

17 John Dewey, ‘‘Logic: The Theory of In 
quiry,’’ p. 521. New York: Henry Holt and Co., 
1938, 
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the tenets of modern realism. According 
to this viewpoint, man emerges from the 
than the man. 


Intellectual aetion is a process of disclosure 


world, rather world from 
In such disclosure 
the 


method of analysis pursued in scientific in- 


rather than of creation. 
is found the root and prototype of 
vestigation. Integrations should be appre- 
ciated, yes; but understanding the compo- 
nents of integrations is no less indispen- 
sable, if the process of education is to be in- 
creasingly controlled in this baffling world 
of things and relations. In science after 
this general pattern the writer’s faith truly 
remains unquenched. 

In terminating an article that must have 


long since seemed interminable, it may be 
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permissible to leave with our worthy op- 
ponents a problem that grows directly out 
of the foregoing discusion, and that may 
be variously expressed. Does Deweyism 
How can two Deweyites 
Can there be a com- 


escape solipsism ? 
know the same thing? 
mon world of knowledge without a common 
world of For the benefit of Mr 
Valentine it should be pointed out that a 


sense ? 


philosophy which makes no provision for 
the sharing of experience between individ- 
uals fails to furnish a satisfactory founda- 
tion for an edueational program that con- 
stantly assumes such sharing or for a sys- 
tem of social living that makes participa- 
tion in common values its beginning and 
its end. 


EVENTS 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF TWO COM- 

MISSIONS FOR THE DEFENSE 

PROGRAM 

FEAR that, in the speed necessary to set the 
national defense program in action, civil liberties 
and the welfare of youth will be overlooked has 
caused the Edueational Policies Commission and 
the American Youth Commission to issue state- 
ments outlining their points of view as to the 


Both 


of legislation 


ends and outlines of the defense program. 
organizations advoeate the passage 
for selective compulsory military training. 

Youth 


Commission maintains, must be accompanied by 


Military conseription, the American 
“full responsibility for the provision of adequate 
health and 

Such a 


economic, edueational, recreational 


conditions for youth.” program may 
well involve as heavy expenditures as those re- 


The 


costs must be borne if the youth of our country 


quired for compulsory military training. 


is to live under “the eonditions of real freedom.” 
The commission realizes that some persons will 
objeet to its proposals as “an effort to ride the 
coat thils of national defense in the interests of 


social welfare. One of the saddest aspects 
of the present situation is the number of people 
who are giving highly voeal support to eonserip- 
tion for the purpose of defending democraey, 


but whose attitude toward social reform is one 


only of contempt.” 


Several recommendations have been made con 
cerning the system of selective compulsory train 
ing and service: 

1. No person should be called for full-time 
military training unless he has reached “the de 
21.” 


2. Men should be chosen by lot from a wide 


gree of maturity represented by the age of 
variety of ages. One reason for using the selee 
tive service draft is to avoid a concentration in 
military service of unemployed boys between thi 
ages of 18 and 22 who usually are most willing 
to volunteer. 

3. This legislation should not be in foree for a 
period longer than five years, preferably a 
period of three years. 

4. The number of men called should be limited 
to those needed strictly for military reasons. 

5. There must be no partiality or unfair dis 
crimination in the selection. Disproportionate 
numbers of unemployed must not be chosen nor 
must there be any racial diserimination. 

6. “The most modern methods of personnel 
examination and ¢lassifieation should be utilized 
... to facilitate the assignment and training ot 
each man for the duties to which he is best suited 
There 
should be substantial opportunities for promo 


and in which he ean be most useful. 
tion not only to noncommissioned rank but also 
to officer status.” 


7. Salary schedules in the army should be re- 
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vised upward and equitably according to various 
levels of skill, training and responsibility. 

[he program for the defense of American de- 
mocraey, as outlined by the Educational Policies 
has three military, eco- 


Commission, aspects 


mie and moral. 

Without the loss of a single day, the American 
ople should move to achieve the greatest possible 
The point to be emphasized is that the American 


people should not hesitate to make any sacrifice, 
however heavy and exacting, in order to establish 
thoroughly effective system of military defense. 
At the same time every effort must be made to 
achieve a fair distribution of the tax burden and 


efficiency in the expenditure of funds. 

This commission recommends that compulsory 
military training should be limited to men 21 
years of age and over and “opposes any plan for 
compulsory military training which is not based 
on actual needs for defense by armed forces. . . 
opposes any compulsory training program or 
any compulsory program of home defense train- 
ing for youth which does not place control of 
such eivie and vocational edueation in the 
hands of the regularly established federal, state 
and loeal agencies of education.” 

A defense program must encompass not only 
the produetion of war machinery but the efficient 
operation of “every branch of economic life... . 
force, productive re- 


Capital labor 


sources and the organizing genius of the coun- 


reserves, 


try” must be fully utilized. 

The moral aspect of the defense program re- 
quires that all educational resources must be used 
in an effort to increase the civie understanding, 
the loyalties and the intellectual competence of 
millions of citizens. Moral defense has several 
phases. It requires “understanding of the na- 
ture and goals of democracy, deep loyalties and 
devotion to the building of a better America, the 
inaintenanee of conditions conducive to national 
unity and adherence to demoeracy in shaping 


national policies.” 


THE NSSE PLANS A YEARBOOK ON 


PHILOSOPHIES OF EDUCATION 
Tue Board of Directors of the National So- 
ciety for the Study of Edueation has authorized 
the preparation of a Yearbook to deal with 
philosophical systems underlying contemporary 


theories of edueation. As is usual in the studies 
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made under the society’s sponsorship a repre 
sentative committee has been appointed to collect 
and organize the materials that will make up the 
Yearbook. 


ruary, 1942. 


Publication will probably be in Feb- 


committee is 


the 


The chairman ot the Yearbook 
John SS. 
history and philosophy of education, Graduate 
School ot Othe: 
members of the committee are: Mortimer Adler, 
the 


Brubacher, assistant professor ot 


Edueation, Yale University. 


associate professor of philosophy of law, 
University of Chicago; Frederick S. Breed, as 
sociate professor of education, the University ot 
Chicago; Herman Harrell Horne, professor of 
history and philosophy of edueation, New York 
University; William H. 
emeritus of edueation, Teachers College, Colum 


Kilpatrick, professor 


bia University, and the Reverend Father Wil 
liam J. MeGueken, professor of education and 


director of the department of education, St. 


Louis University. 
PHI BETA KAPPA COUNCIL TO CON- 
VENE ON THE WEST COAST 
DELEGATES to the the 
United Chapters of Phi Beta Kappa will as 


triennial council of 
semble in San Franciseo, August 28-31, for the 
first general meeting of the society to be held 
west of the Mississippi. The chapters at Mills 
College, Stanford University and the University 
of California (Berkeley) will serve as official 
hosts to the delegates and to the senators and 
officers of the society. 

A symposium on “The Liberal Arts and Sei 
ences in American Edueation” is to be presented 
on Friday afternoon, August 30, with Frank 
Pierrepont Graves, retiring national president 
of Phi Beta Kappa and former New York State 
The 


participating speakers and their subjects will 


Commissioner of Edueation, as moderator. 


be: Jacob Loewenberg, professor, University of 
California, “A 
Democratie Leadership”; Frank Aydelotte, di 
rector, Institute for Advanced Study (Princeton, 
N. J.), “The Ideal Edueation for Superior Stu 
dents”; Marjorie Nicolson, dean, Smith College, 
“Present Status of the Arts and Sei- 
ences”; Theodore H. Jack, president, Randolph- 
Macon Woman’s College (Lynchburg, Va.), 
“What Phi Beta Kappa Should Require of Col- 
lege Curricula,” and Dexter M. Keezer, presi- 
dent, Reed College (Portland, Ore.), “What Phi 


Philosophy of Edueation for 


Liberal 
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Kappa Should Require of a Student’s 
Course of Study.” 


Various district meetings and a meeting of the 


seta 


wnate, Phi Beta Kappa’s executive body, will be 
August 28. 
sessions, luncheons, addresses and tours of the 


Joseph Ben- 


held on the afternoon of Business 
city will fill the remaining days. 
tonelli, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany and a member of Phi Beta Kappa, will 
sing at one of the sessions. 

Frank P. Graves will preside at the meeting 
of the ecouneil at which Dean Nicolson, recently 
appointed as the first woman professor of En- 
glish at Columbia University, will be presented 
us his successor by the nominating committee. 
The council will close with delegates in atten- 
dance at the Phi Beta Kappa Day program at 
the San Franciseo Exposition. 

William A. Shimer, executive secretary of the 
society and editor of its general quarterly, The 
tmerican Scholar, has informed the chapters 
that each may send three delegates to the council 
and that each affiliated association may send one 
delegate 1f its membership is under 200 and two 


if it has a larger membership. 


ADRIAN COLLEGE PLANS A COOPER- 
ATIVE SYSTEM; INDUSTRY AIDS 
ADELBERT COLLEGE 


Two institutions, in the fall, will embark on 
programs of practical cooperation with business 
At Adrian (Mich.) College the 
purpose is to help students earn their tuition, 
but at Adelbert College, Western Reserve Uni- 


and industry. 


versity, the project’s objective is to help the stu- 
dent learn about business through direct contaet 
with it. 
Samuel J. 
Adrian College, has made a study of the coop- 


Harrison, the new president of 


at such schools as 


Fenn 


erative system of education 


Berea College, in’ Kentucky, and and 


Antioch Colleges, in Ohio. He proposes, how- 
ever, to develop a system to fit the peculiar needs 
of his school. 

Curriculum changes will be introduced as ad- 
Justments are made to the new program and as 
enrolment increases. From time to time terminal 
courses, of two years’ duration, will be given. 
These will be voeational in nature. 

It is estimated that a student will be able to 
pay approxunately one third the cost of his edu- 


eation through his work. If he desires to work 
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more than a maximum of twenty hours a week, 
he will be obliged to take fewer eredits. Each 
student is guaranteed at least fifteen hours oj 
work a week at a minimum of thirty cents an 
hour. Many of the jobs will be provided by the 
college in the dormitories, dining halls and ]i- 
Local manufacturers have promised 
employment in their factories. 

Only those students matriculating for the de 
gree, bachelor of business administration, will be 
allowed to take advantage of the new 
plan at Adelbert College. Representatives ot 
the major fields of business, such as advertising, 
accounting, banking, manufacturing, retailing 
and transportation, have been invited to organize 


braries. 


“sponsor” 


a committee which will serve as an advisory 
body. 

This committee will select men and women in 
these fields who will serve as sponsors to the stu 
Individual will be held 

The aim is to aequaint the student with 


dents. conferences 
weekly. 
the particular business, its spirit, ethies, publi- 
cations, technical problems, selling policies, labor 
relations and contacts with government. 

C. C. Arbuthnot, head of the department of 
business and economies, has said that the new 
plan will combine with modern educational 
preparation the merits of the old “apprentice 
ship” system and that it will “perpetuate a great 
mass of word-of-mouth lore and tradition of 
business of a very practical nature, which may 
academic, theoretical 


be added profitably to 


99 


knowledge. ... 


EDUCATIONAL INEQUALITIES IN 
ARKANSAS 

In each report that appears on education in 
Arkansas, the same factors are specified as the 
causes for its low These are the 
poverty of so many of its inhabitants and the 
independence of the 3,009 school districts. But 
each report also lauds the efforts of the State 
Board of Education in coping with this serious 


standards. 


situation. 

Many social workers dealing with the tenant 
farmers have said that the heads of the families 
must first be educated to the point where they 
will want higher standards of living. Since the 
WPA began its program of adult edueation in 
1934, approximately 30,147 persons have been 
removed from the state illiteracy rolls. Now a 
campaign is in progress to encourage the farm- 
ers to “send their children to schools,” aecording 
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report 1 The Christian Science Monitor, 
laly 20. 

Educational facilities vary widely between the 
ell-equipped schools of Little Roek and the 
the 


In one district the average prop 


nishackle one-room schools of many of 

iral districts. 

ty valuation for each child is $23; in another 
s $9,474. The state attempts to neutralize 

hese differenees through an equalization fund. 

{bout 40 per cent. of the money spent on edu 
tion now comes from the state. 

Each distriet determines the qualifications of 
There are no county superinten- 
Of the 
7,404 white elementary teachers, 5,242 have fin- 
Another 
As a 


ts teachers. 


nts, and little supervision is provided. 


shed only two years of college or less. 
1.400 have never completed high school. 
esult, only 229 of the 3,834 elementary schools 
n Arkansas are classified as Class A sehools. 
[hese schools register but 62,000 of the 630,000 
hildren of school age. 

While 74 per cent. of the children of schoo] 
re are enrolled, only 57 per cent. attend school. 
Out of seven Negro children entering school, 
ily one eontinues through the eighth grade; 
ost of the remaining six drop out in the first 
uw. Negro children, on the average, spend 139 
school; white children attend 


avs a year in 


school 162 days a year. In a Negro school the 
teacher has an average of 46 pupils; in a white 
chool, 36 pupils. 

The average yearly salary of the white ele- 
mentary teacher is $514; for the Negro it is 
$320. Even in some of the rich cotton counties 
th large Negro populations, the Negro teach- 
ers mimay have salaries as low as $191 a year. 
(he turnover in teachers is large, the average 
term of service lasting two years and two 
ionths. 

These figures may be combined to show that 
$13.33 is spent yearly on each Negro child and 


£929 


32.33 on each white child. 
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VOCATIONAL SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
INTRODUCED IN INDIA 


ALMosT eighty years ago, the Indian Educa 
tion Commission suggested that a new type of 
high school be organized to fit boys for industrial 
Pupils in the secon 


or commercial pursuits. 


dary schools of India then and until reeently 
followed a course of study preparing them ex 
clusively for the university. Only last year was 
the proposal for vocational edueation on the 
secondary level put into effect. It eame closely 
upon the inauguration of the “Wardha Scheme” 
reported in SCHOOL AND Sociery, March 23, and 
follows the tendeney, characteristie of the back 
ward countries, to emphasize craft and voea 
tional edueation. 

Five governmental high schools have been con- 
verted into voeational schools. Three, located in 
Satara, Bijapur and Godhra, are agricultural; 
one in Sholapur is technical, and one in Ah 
medabad is commercial. 

The conversion will be gradual. Innovations 
in the curriculum will be introduced in the upper 
grades (ealled standards) first and will be grad 
ually extended to the lower grades. The change 
should be complete by June, 1942. 

As in the ordinary high schools, the course of 
study will cover four years. All pupils will 
study English, the regional language, geography 
and elementary mathemiaties. Each school will, 
in addition, give theoretical and practical train- 
ing in the voeation in which it specializes. In 
order to graduate, the pupils will be obliged to 
pass an examination given by the government at 
the end of the four years. They will also be 
given preference for government appointments. 

Should these pupils desire to study their voea 
tions at an advanced level in the university, they 
may do so, although the schools are primarily 
for those who will pursue their vocations directly 


upon completion of the high-school course. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Is a Baton Rouge dispatch under date of July 
‘6, the Associated Press reported the resignation 
t eight supervisors from the staff of the Louisi- 
na State Superintendent of Education, John E. 
The 


Coxe that these supervisors would be succeeded 


Coxe, announcement was made by Mr. 





by “subject-matter leaders” in English and for- 
eign languages, mathematics and science, social 
studies, art and commercial edueation, thus (in 
the language of the press report) “reorganizing 
the supervision of the schools according to sub- 


jeet matter rather than grades.” 
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Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 
Bruno Rossi, former head of the department 


of physies, University of Padua (Italy), has 
been appointed associate professor of physies, 
Cornell University. Dr. Rossi lost his position 
in Italy when the racial laws went into effeet in 


1938. 

Max Brack, of the University of London In- 
stitute of Edueation, has joined the staff of the 
University of Illinois as professor of philosophy. 

Hl. Mark, 
Vienna, has been appointed professor of organie 
Institute ef Brooklyn, 


formerly of the University of 
chemistry, Polytechnic 
New York. 

Marrye C. Firowers, who has been acting di- 


rector, division of home economies, Aleorn 
( Miss. ) Mechanical 
has been advanced to the position of director. 
Other changes on the staff are the promotions 
of Charles H. Wilson, associate professor of 


history, to head of the social science department, 


Agricultural and College, 


and Daisy F. Lawson, to a professorship of 
English and head of the department. W. B. 
Nelson, registrar, has been made dean of college 


Horaee D. Murdock, head of 
the department of business administration and 


instruction, and 


dean of men, has become registrar and professor 
of accounting. 

GrEORGE EK. MYLONAS, professor of classical art 
and archeology, has resigned trom the Univer- 
will return to his former 
position at Washington University, St. Louis. 


sity of Illinois and 


Louis FINKELSTEIN has been named acting 
president of the Jewish Theological Seminary 
of America, New York City. 

MerepitH P. CRrAwForD, instructor in psy- 
chology, Barnard College, Columbia University, 
has been appointed assistant professor of psy- 
chology, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 


EpMoN Low, librarian, Bowling Green (Ohio) 
State University, has accepted the post of li- 
brarian at Oklahoma Agricultural and Meechan- 
ical College, Stillwater. 


Joun L. Ricu has been appointed head of the 
department of geology and geography, the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. Other promotions in the 
department are those of Daniel R. Bergsmark 





to an associate professorship of geography ; Otto 
C. von Schlichten, to an associate professorship 
of geology, and Kenneth E. Caster, to an assis 


tant professorship of geology. 


NUMEROUS appointments and promotions have 
been made in the departments of mathematics 
in several colleges and universities throughout 
the country. Russell J. Michel, of the Unive: 
sity of Missouri, has been appointed head of the 
department, Southeast Missouri State Teachers 
College, Cape Girardeau. W. C. Graustein, pro 
fessor of mathematics, Harvard University, has 
been appointed assistant dean of the Faculty ot 
Arts and Sciences. H. R. Brahana and W. J. 
Trjitzinsky have been promoted to the rank of 
professor at the University of Illinois. C. T. 
Bumer, professor, Kenyon College (Gambier, 
Ohio), has been appointed Peabody professor 
of mathematies. Myrtie Collier is the new head 
of the department, Immaculate Heart College, 
Los Angeles. Among the assistant professors 
promoted to associate professorships are: Hans 
Lewy, University of California (Berkeley) ; 
Mina 8. Rees, Hunter College (New York City) ; 
A. R. Turquette, Florida Southern College 
(Lakeland), and J. A. van Groos, Oregon State 
College, Corvallis. D. H. Lehmer, assistant pro- 
fessor, Lehigh University (Bethlehem, Pa.), has 
been appointed associate professor at the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. 

Cates H. NILES, superintendent of schools, 
Dartmouth (Mass.), has been elected to succeed 
Clare N. Pettit as superintendent in Berlin, 
N.. Ht. 


EMMETTE Evart BRATCHER, director of teacher 
training, Mississippi College (Clinton), has as 
sumed his duties as superintendent of schools, 
Hot Springs, Ark. 
Haley, is now superintendent at Stuttgart, Ark. 


His predecessor, H. H. 


D. S. Jones has been elected for a three-year 
term as superintendent of the Winchendon 


(Mass.) school district. 

Par H. Hopson, former superintendent ot 
schools, Clover (S. C€.), has been appointed 
superintendent of the York (S. C.) schools. 
His post in Clover has been taken by Lawrence 
H. Curry. 

CLARENCE L. CRAWFORD, assistant superinten- 
dent of schools, Muskegon (Mich.), has been 
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nponted superintendent ot sehools, Couneil 


Bluffs, Iowa. He sueceeds J. A. True, who 
recently requested that he be not considered for 

Dr. Crawford has taught at the 
Nebraska 


mimer sessions. 


eappomtment. 


University of during the past two 


Kk. PHittips BLACKBURN, superintendent of 
schools, French Lick (Ind.), has aecepted a sim 
ir position in Union City, Ind. His former 


post has been filled by Emery V. Couts. 
HERMAN W. Carr has sueceeded F. G. Bitti 
kofer as superintendent of the Marysville (Ohio) 
publie schools. 
J. CHESTER COCHRAN, superintendent of 
San Antonio (Tex.), 1931-39, has re 
During the past year he 


schools, 
turned to private life. 
acted as assistant superintendent in charge of 
-pecial education. He plans to complete a sur 
vey of what high-school pupils do following 


graduation. 


FeLix E. SMITH, superintendent of schools, 
San Angelo (Tex.), retires this year after thirty 
five years of service. 

Recent Deaths 

WILLIAM F. Rick, former head of the depart- 
ment of Spanish, University of Southern Cali- 
ia, died on July 24 at the age of sixty-eight 
1908 to 1913 he 


president of Santiago College in Buenos Aires. 





vears. From had served as 
Dy. Rice was the author of several Spanish text- 
books and had translated a number of Spanish 


philosophical works. 


KEITH WAHLQUIST, superintendent of schools, 
Weber County (Utah), sueeumbed on July 25 to 
in Infection contracted several weeks earlier in 
Greeley (Colo.), where he was studying and 
teaching at the Colorado State College of Edu- 
cation. Mr. Wahlquist was forty-four years old 


it the time of his death. 


Fritz WALTER LEHMANN, professor of money 
and banking, graduate faculty of politieal sei- 
New School for Social Research (New 
York City), died suddenly on July 30. Dr. 
In 1936 
und again in 1938, he collaborated with Gerhard 


ence, 
Lehmann came to this country in 1934. 


Colm, a colleague, in writing two books on the 
economie policies of the New Deal. 


THE REVEREND JAMES Porter SMITH, former 
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professor of church history, Union Theological 
Seminary Va.), died 


illness on July 31 at the age of fifty-eight years 


(Riehn.ond, after a long 
Dr. Smith was born in Brazil of American pan 
He studied in the United States but re 
Brazil in 1909. <A 


Paulo Theologieal Semi 


ents. 


turned to decade later he 
began to teaeh at San 
nary (Brazil) and from 1926 to 1930 he was 


this He had 


Union Theological Seminary since 1930. 


president of institution. been at 


THE REVEREND JAMES L. Taytor, S8.J., pro 
fessor of religion, Loyola University ot Los 
Angeles, died on August 1 in his seventieth year. 
He had San 


University for twenty years. 


taught psychology at Franciseo 


THE REVEREND HERMAN ELSKAMP, S.J., mem 
ber of the staff of the University of Detroit, died 
on August 1 at the age of seventy-six years 
Father Elskamp, who was born in Germany, had 
taught in several Jesuit institutions in the United 


States. 

JAMES HArpy DILLARD, since 1917 reetor of 
the College of William and Mary (Williams 
August 2 at the 


His career in the teaching 


burg, Va.), died on age of 
eighty-four years. 
profession had extended over a period of sixty 
years. Since 1907 he had devoted himself’ espe 
cially to the field of 
that vear he resigned from Tulane University of 


interracial relations. In 


Louisiana as professor of Latin to aecept the 
Foundation for the 
Dillard 


named in his 


presidency of the Jeanes 
Promotion of Negro Rural Education. 
University (New Orleans) was 
honor. In 1937, he received the Theodore Roose 
velt Medal 


standing between the Negro and White races. 


for his work in furthering under 


He had retired from most of his duties in 1931. 


RALPH INGMAN, head, department of business 
administration, Gustavus Adolphus College (St. 
Peter, Minn.), died on August 2. 


two years old at the time of his death. 


He was fifty 


JAMES FLACK Norris, professor of organie 
Massachusetts Tech- 
nology, died on August 3 at the age of sixty- 
nine years. Dr. Norris had the staff 
of the institute since 1916, except for the first 
World Prior to 1916, he had 
taught at (Boston) and at 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 


chemistry, Institute of 


been on 


War period. 
Simmons College 
He was 
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also director of the organie chemistry research 
laboratory at the institute. 

Winniam R. P. Davey, professor of Greck and 
Semitic languages, Syracuse (N. Y.) University, 
August 4. Dr. Davey had taught at 


Harvard University before joining the staff of 


died on 


Syracuse University in 1911. 

THE REVEREND PAu. R. Connirr, S.J., former 
vice-president of Woodstock (Md.) College and 
of the College of the Holy Cross (Worcester, 
Mass.), died on 


sity, where he had been teaching for the past 


August 5 at Fordham Univer- 


year. He was sixty-eight years old at the time 
of his death. 
Innovations at Educational 

Institutions 
New 


founded in 


YoRK SCHOOL OF 
1898 as the first 


workers in the United States, according to a 


THE SociaL Work, 


school for social 
report in The Christian Science Monitor, July 
The 
Society will continue to 
Walter W. Pettit, direetor 
member of the 


22, has affiliated with Columbia University. 
Community Service 
operate the school. 

of the become a 


school, will 


Columbia University Couneil. Cooperation di- 
rectly with the department of social science and 
indireetly with other departments of the uni- 
versity is now possible. Graduates of the school 
will receive the degree, master of science, from 
Columbia University instead of a diploma in 


social work awarded heretofore. 


As its first task, the new department of edu- 
cational research, recently organized at Dart- 
mouth College, will make a study of the testing 
instruments to be used by members of the col- 
lege teaching staff. New tests for the measure- 
ment of achievement of students in relation to 


certain objectives will be prepared. 


STupENTS at the University of Tllinois, who 
desire a general education rather than training 
for research or professional work, may enroll in 
a general division within the College of Liberal 
Arts and Sciences that has been reeently organ- 
ized for this Seven general courses 
are outlined, six of which must be completed by 
each student by the end of the junior year. The 
students will choose their fields of concentration 


purpose. 


at the beginning of the junior year. 


COLLEGE graduates in government service, who 
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are seeking further information about vocationa| 
opportunities, have been the object of much con 
cern at the School of Edueation, New York Uni 
versity. In cooperation with the university’s 
Graduate Division for Training in Publie Ser 
vice, a new course has been organized dealing 
with the nature of government positions open t: 
college graduates, advantages and disadvantage- 
of a government career and methods of seeuring 
The will he 
given under the direction of Robert Hoppock, 


government employment. course 


professor of edueation. 


Other Items of Interest 

“AMERICA’S Children” is the title of a 31-pag: 
Public Affairs Pamphlet to be published Se) 
tember 5 by the Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 
50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. The 
Maxwell S. Stewart. The pamphlet 
is based mainly on “Children in a Democracy,” 


author is 


the general report adopted by the White Hous 
Conference on Children in a Democracy, Janu 


ary, 1940. It is for sale at the offices of the 
committee at 10 cents a copy; 12 copies for 
$1.00. 


A SPANISH translation of The Reader’s Digest 
appears for the first time with the August num 
ber of the magazine. To insure a wide distribu 
tion of the Spanish edition in Latin-American 
countries, the subscription rate has been estab 
lished at $1.00 a year, postpaid. Readers in the 
United States have been invited to sponsor sub 
scriptions for persons in these countries with 
If no recipient 
is designated by the The Reader's 
Digest will select a name from lists of business 
and Any 
deficit incurred because of the low price of thes: 
subseriptions will be met by The Reader’s Dige=t 


similar occupational interests. 
sponsor, 


professional people and students. 


Association. 


Wirn the monograph, “The Diplomatic Rela- 
tions between the United States and Hawaii,” by 
Charles Callan Tansill, professor of history, 
Graduate School of the university, the Fordham 
University Studies come into existence. The 
“Studies” will enable the members of the uni- 
versity staff to publicize the results of their 


research in various fields. 


THE nineteen studies made by the Advisory 
Committee om Edueation have been published 
and may be obtained from the Superintendent 
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iUST 


Documents, Government Printing Office, 


Washington, D. C., for $4.80. 


SEVERAL members of the American Student 


nion have been informed by Alexander G. Ruth 


president of the University of Michigan, 

it they may not return to the university in the 
ll because of their engagement in activities 
which, aceording to President Ruthven’s secre 
tary, Frank E. Robbins, are “likely to prove 
detrimental to other university students or to the 
publie interest.” Supporters of the students, 
weording to Newsweek, July 8, have cirenlated 
Ac 


ding to the petition, the students were refused 


petition asking for their reinstatement. 


readmission to the university because they “spoke 
mit against war plans and war forces, against all 
iolations of civil and academie liberties.” The 
tudents may be readmitted provided that they 
promise to abide by university policies. 
I'RIENDS and former students of Grace Abbott, 
t one time chief of the U. 8S. Children’s Bureau, 
have established a fund to be ealled the Grace 
Abbott Memorial Fellowship in Public Welfare 
\dministration. The fellowship, according to 
the Chicago Daily Tribune, July 14, will be used 
for students with field experience who return fo1 
advaneed study in the School of Social Adminis 
tration, the University of Chicago. The fund 
was raised entirely without solicitation. 
IlomeR P. RAINey, president, University of 
Texas, answered a demand by a state representa- 
tive for a “drastic housecleaning” at the univer 


SHORTER PAPERS 
NO SECURITY FOR YOUTH 


To meet unemployment problems, the specific 
ieeds of two distinet groups must be recognized : 
youth and persons over fifty. The major need 
of the older group is security. This granted, 
age and physical conditions preclude unrest and 
anti-social tendencies that would menace society. 
With the younger group, however, the reverse 
holds true; normal youth seeks more than safety. 


Se- 


Security without incen- 


t wants adventure, enterprise and activity. 
‘urity alone is irksome. 
tive for independence inevitably leads to diseon- 
tent and seareh for satisfaction at costs often 


detrimental to society and to youth itself. 


. 
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sity by asking Representative James H. Goodman 
to produce evidence in support of “rumors of un 


“ 


Ameriean activities” and to define “subversive 


The Mr. fol 


lowed the publication of an editorial in the stu 


activities.” attack by Goodman 


dent newspaper. 


Tue discovery of a torn and yellowed ledge 
in the archives of Columbia University has estab 
lished that institution’s priority to the claim that 
it had organized the first alumni association in 
the country. Before the discovery, Columbia 
University had established 1826 as the date of the 
formation of its alumni organization. Williams 
College (Williamstown, Mass.) claimed priority 
with the foundation of its alumni association in 
1820. 
indieates that “a literary association” consisting 


However, the Columbia University ledger 


of “graduates of Columbia College” was organ 
ized on December 21, 1815. 
broadeasting 


PLANS. for intereollegiate 


system, to be used by several New England insti 


an 


tutions, have been drawn up by Brown Univer 
sity, Providence, R. I. The project will enable 
interested students to gain experience in the 
technical aspeets of radio work. The network is 
the outgrowth of the student-owned and oper- 
ated intramural broadcasting system at Brown 
University. This system was conceived of by a 
student in his freshman year, who had rigged up 
a communieation line with a friend in his dormi 


tory. 


AND DISCUSSION 


Obviously, as the period of unemployment for 
youth is lengthened, the responsibility of society 
becomes proportionately greater. In general, the 
only attempts to meet the needs of unemployed 
The 


edueation usually provided has merely extended 


youth have been through added schooling. 


the period of protection with but little or no 
opportunity for adventure and activity so much 
desired by young people. 

Participation of youth in crime and boisterous 
behavior is largely due, it is believed, to an effort 
to satisfy a natural craving for first-hand ex- 
perience, even danger. The movies, so frequently 
blamed for misbehavior, are merely a handy pat- 
tern often used, it is true, but other types for 
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imitation would be found, were the movie lack- 
More schooling of the conventional type 


does not satisfy, nor will it serve as an adequate 


Ing. 


bulwark for society against the aggressive ten- 
dencies of youth growing up in the stimulating 
environment of modern life. 

To meet the situation there must be for young 
people more than the mere security so prized by 
their elders. There must be more than extensions 
Society, through its vari- 
offer 


meaningful experiences that would be adventur- 


of school attendance. 


ous governmental agencies, might well 


ous, exeiting, with actual work strenuous enough 
The 


extracurricular activities of our high schools do 


to challenge the most vigorous individuals. 


provide some needs, but in the main they must 


be sought elsewhere. To meet these more satis 


factorily may be found a wiser investment of 
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government funds than that made for reforma- 
tories and the police supervision of juvenile 
activities. There is need for more publicly sup- 
ported camps, shops, athletic fields, with oppor- 
tunities for travel and participation in social] 
organization. There should also be productive 
work through which sufficient money could be 
earned to give young people some degree of per- 
sonal independence at the time when they are 
expected to assume adult responsibility. But, 
until there are better-directed efforts to overcome 
the present legal and financial barriers to youth 
employment from 16 to 21 years, vocational gui- 
dance for this group will continue to be a futile 
gesture; earned income for these boys and girls, 
a vain hope. 
W.S. Dakin 


ILARTFORD, CONN. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


ON “MODERNIZING OUR 
GEOGRAPHIES” 

As I am somewhat amused by an article in the 
issue of SCHOOL AND Society, March 16, in whieh 
Professor John Harvey Furbay, of Mills College, 
Calit., proposed to “modernize” the teaching of 
vreography by replacing Anglicized or Latinized 
names of foreign cities with the native names, I 
am inclined to ask a few questions. 

What would be the effeet on English literature 
of changing names long used by all English- 
speaking peoples? Would it not 


task to keep up with the change of names that 


be a serious 


has accompanied changes in’ boundaries and 
political control in Europe even for the last few 
centuries ? 

In the endeavor to reform Italian names, it 


to go trom Rome to Roma, trom Turin 


Is @asy g 
to Torino, perhaps also from Venice to Venezia, 
but much less simple to say Firenze or Napoli in 
the place of Florence and Naples. Any attempt 
of an American to pronounce the names would 
yield humorous results. 

Outside of the common languages, the comph 
entions are even more serious, and in languages 
which have other alphabets, the attempt to utilize 
national names becomes impossible. In the ease 
of Russia, European scholars do not even agree 
as to the exaet way to transcribe in Latin letters 


many names of persons. 


I was glad to see that Professor Furbay be 
lieves it will do us no harm to become more tfa- 
miliar with foreign languages and pronounce 
correctly the names of their cities. But to eover 
the entire list of countries that he touches upon 
would take a very remarkable linguist. Even at 
that, the proposal of using the name prevalent in 
the country would, in the main, simply add an- 
other appellation to those we already know. | 
the task of 
spellings and pronuneiation would make dé 


fear introducing native names, 
mands upon geography teachers that would ex 
ceed the possibilities, outside of California at 
least. 

What advantage would be gained in “modern- 
izing” names to the confusion of literature, the 
geographical records of the past, encyclopedias, 
legal and political documents? Names _ estab- 
lished by centuries of use in our own and other 
Knglish-speaking nations can not be transformed 
without great confusion and loss of contact with 
our own past, which is a valuable heritage. 

In addition to this, I was interested in the 
modesty which proposes that we agree on what 
names be given to the places in ease and then 
expect every country in the world to use the 
same name for them. 

Henry B. Ward 


URBANA, ILL. 
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RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


AN EXAMINATION-MARKING 
EXPERIMENT 
SEVERAL experiments in comparative scoring 


different ot 
pers are now almost classics among teachers.! 


persons the same examination 


lhe widely varying results reported have led to 
tements ealling into question the reliability 
consequently, the the 
The inference has often been drawn 


validity of essay 


tion. 


at the essay-type examination should be dis- 


arded in favor of the objective-type of examina- 


t ’ 
( 


The present experiment was planned to deter- 
ne if some more reliable method for seoring 


A 


ndary aim was to compare the results of an 


‘say examinations might not be devised. 


ay examination with the results of an objee- 
ve examination over the same subject-matter 
red. 

Data were taken from two classes in an ele- 
cntary course in general psychology at the end 
eight weeks of the first semester. Each class 
as given a different ten-question essay examina- 
on. Immediately following this examination a 
true-false examination, 


ne-hundred question 


retully prepared to cover as nearly as possible 


the area sampled in the essay examination, was 


ven to each group. 

The essay papers of Group A in the experi- 
ment were scored by seven teachers and advanced 
students majoring in psychology, using a “model 
inswer” sheet which was fully diseussed with 
these scorers. The same procedure was followed 
ith Group B, the papers being scored by five 
persons. Seores were expressed as per- 
» grades in the manner customary among 
eachers. 

lhe well-known wide discrepancies appeared 

tween the grades given by different scorers. 
\ paper marked as low as 52 by one scorer re- 
ceived 97 from another. A paper marked 44 by 
one scorer received marks of 53, 54, 68, 80 and 
‘5, respectively, from the other scorers. Clearly 

ch marking, on this showing, was highly unre- 


' Ben D. Wood, ‘‘ Measurement in Higher Eduea 
tion,’? 1923, Ch. 8 ff.; also Robert Ashburn, Jour. 
of Experimental Education, September, 1938, and 
K. 8. Jones, Jour. of Higher Education, November, 





liable. Each scorer had worked independently 
with papers that had been marked with numbers 
after the names were removed prior to scoring. 
On the other hand, a few papers that were very 
good or very poor on the average, were marked 
Thus 


85, 86, 88, 90, 


one reeeived 
93 and 99. Another 
56 and 61. 


very consistently. paper 
grades of 
received grades of 30, 31, 52, 56, 
Paradoxical as it may seem, these scorings 
were highly reliable when viewed from another 
standpoint. When the relative ranks were eal- 
culated for the papers in each of these groups 
and the rankings among the several scorers com 
pared by Rhe coefficients 
6 x sum of ID? 
1) 


Coefficients ranged 


(R=1 


n(n 
close agreement was found. 
from .81 to .92 in the A group and from .81 to 
.99 in the B group. Agreements with composite 
rankings by the scorers averaged .87, a very re 
spectable figure in mental testing. 

It would seem from these results that the lack 
of 
comes rather from the method used in handling 
the 
tions. 
ranked after scoring, 


erades or letter grades assigned to some definite 


reliability imputed to essay examinations 
results than from the form of the examina- 
If the papers from a given class were 
and suitable percentage 
percentage of students, say 10 per cent. of the 
highest, A’s, 20 per cent., B’s, ete., reasonably 
high agreement should be found among compe 
tent We are forced to conelude that the 
critics of the essay 
applied this test of agreement have not given the 


scorers. 
examination who have not 
case for this examination a fair presentation to 
the teaching publie. 

When the results of the objective examination 
were correlated with the average scores on the 
essay examinations, the coefficients were .37 and 
5. While the true-false type of objective ex 
amination is notoriously unreliable as an instru- 
ment for grading, better results were expected. 
The poor results add weight to the frequently 
heard plea of students that they study differently 
for such examinations, meaning, of course, that 
a different mental set seems to be required. 

The reliabilities of the true-false examination 


hy the usual technique of correlating odd-num 
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bered items with even-numbered were .71 and .76, 
While with 


agreement 


respectively. a direet comparison 


the average firure of .87 given for 
the essay examinations is not quite fair, 1t may 
be inferred that the reliability showing of the 
objective examinations is not impressive. 

Even when the items of an objective examina- 
tion of any type are known to differentiate stu- 
dent abilities quite reliably, by repeated trials 
and analyses of the items, the examination poses 
two questions: How shall the results be combined 
with the results from other types of examina- 
tions? and, By what standard of value shall we 
determine the weights at which they shall be 
combined? The answers to both questions are 
the same: the arbitrary judgment of the in- 
structor must be used. Probably rankings on 
each type of test, as the first step, and the caleu- 
lation of simple averages of these ranks, as the 
defensible as other 


second step, are as any 


method. The third step would be to assign per- 
centage figures or letter-marks from highest to 
lowest as indicated above. 


While we 


examination is a 


repeat the warning that the true- 


false better instrument for 
motivation and quick daily tests than for grad- 
ing, there are other forms of high reliability for 
this latter The solution of the prob- 


lem of combining one form with another, for 


purpose, 


the usual nonstatistically trained instruetor, is 
best achieved through insight into the relative 
importance of the matters covered. But there 
should be a elear recognition that the procedure 
is quite arbitrary. 

We suggest, in the light of the foregoing find- 
ings, that the old, familiar essay examination 
Handled as we have 
Further, 
we suggest that objective examinations seem to 


has been much maligned. 
indicated, it makes a good showing. 
measure something that differs from what is 
measured by essay examinations and that this 


possibility should be reeognized. 


CHARLES A. DRAKE 
WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY, 
MORGANTOWN, W. VA. 
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trated. McGraw-Hill. 1940. $2.50. 

The purpose of this volume is to present a program 
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field of student teaching. 
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land, Oregon. 1940. Single copies free. 
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A Ph.D. dissertation concerning the study of a co- 
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